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The other is the lament for himself, called " The Nameless
One," where the hysterical vehemence of his accusation
against others is redeemed by the sincerity of its close :
" And he fell far through that pit abysmal,
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns,
And pawned his soul for the Devil's dismal
Stock of returns,
" But yet redeemed it in days of darkness,
And shapes and signs of the final wrath,
When death, in hideous and ghastly starkness,
Stood in his path.
" And lives he still, then ?   Yes !   Old and hoary
At thirty-nine, from despair and woe,
He lives, enduring what future story
Will never know.
" Him grant a grave to, yc pitying noble,
Deep in your bosoms.   There let him dwell!
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble,
Here and in hell."
That soul, surely, is close of kin to Stephen Dedalus, in
Joyce's Ulysses; and the poem will never be forgotten
so long as those other things are remembered by which
Mangan holds his rank in Irish literature* These are the
" Visions," adapted from the Irish, on which Petrie and
O'Curry set him to work. They appeared first in the
Irish Penny Journal; Mangan, with his usual love of mystifi-
cation, prefaced them by prose comment, which would
imply that he read Irish as easily as German ; but in fact
he worked upon translations furnished by O'Curry. One
of the poems is semi-comic, a satire on the " Woman of